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THE LOGICAL IMPLICATES OP THE COMMUNITY 

TF the ideal human society is an all-inclusive community of indi- 
-*- viduals, engaged in mutual cooperation and interpenetrating 
one another with mutual affection, a community constituted by and 
expressing itself through mutual helpfulness, support and love — if 
this be the true conception of the real community, then it must 
first of all rest upon a common understanding. For cooperation 
without understanding is not the voluntary cooperation of free and 
rational beings — the society of the ant-hill is not a human society; 
and love without mutual understanding is an insecure and unstable 
passion, disturbed by a restless and consuming anxiety. 

There are many kinds and degrees of understanding. An under- 
standing may be established and maintained at different levels, and 
may be characterized by different degrees of abstractness or con- 
creteness. Thus if one says he likes cubist art and appreciates 
Wagnerian music, it is one thing to understand his words and their 
obvious logical meaning, and quite another thing to appreciate his 
feeling. If some one tells me he intends to commit a murder, it is 
possible to understand What it is that he inteds to do without in 
the least understanding the man himself in his intention. The more 
abstract kinds of understanding, constituted as they are by the 
ability to grasp the objective meaning of words and their gram- 
matical construction, are necessary prerequisites, generally speak- 
ing, to the realization of the more concrete kinds of understanding 
— necessary conditions, but certainly not sufficient conditions. If 
we call the more abstract understanding logical, we may speak of 
the more concrete understandings under the main heads of esthetic 
and ethical understanding. 

Esthetic understanding is appreciation, the sensitiveness or 
empathy which incorporates in one's own esthetic life the feeling 
of another, perhaps with full sympathy, perhaps with a certain 
degree of reservation and criticism. In complete moral understand- 
ing an act is grasped in its motive or intention, is conceived as a 
possibility for oneself, and justified as morally valid. Moral under- 
standing is an acknowledgment of the strivings and purposes of our 
fellow-men, and a true appreciation of their meaning and value; it 
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is the most concrete kind of understanding that life affords, and is, 
as such, both a necessary prerequisite for the perfect community, 
and the crowning consummation of the struggle for its realization. 

In comparison with the fullness and richness of these moral 
and esthetic conditions, the merely logical implicates of the com- 
munity must inevitably seem thin and abstract, pale and bloodless. 
And yet, they are in a certain sense the first to be considered, since 
they are logically prior, even though their value be not supreme. 
For unless men are capable, in principle, of a logical understand- 
ing of one another, they can not understand one another either 
esthetically or ethically, since moral and esthetic judgments also 
incorporate within them the forms of logical judgments. 

The logical tests of thought and its products are: rationality 
in the sense of meaningfulness, consistency, and truth. Each fol- 
lowing value in this advancing scale includes the previous value, 
but not vice versa. The primary test of rationality, as well as the 
primary test of consistency, is the principle of identity. This 
ancient law is usually formulated in so blind a fashion as itself to 
invite misunderstanding, though it is in very truth the parent of 
all understanding. In itself it appears to constitute a mere tautol- 
ogy; it is its human background and context which gives it sense 
and import. But when it is formulated without this reference to its 
relevant context, it takes on so trivial and futile an appearance that 
its only chance of attaining any importance at all is to be so fortu- 
nate as to become the object of attack. Hence it has been its por- 
tion to meet with doubt and distortion and attempted refutation, 
from the beginning of philosophic time to the dawn of the present 
pragmatic day. And yet I believe that the principle of identity can 
be so stated as to carry with it both a spontaneous conviction of its 
truth and a lively sense of its fundamental importance. 

What, then, is the principle of identity? It is a logical prin- 
ciple which at one and the same time defines the individual mind's 
continuity of thinking, and the social consciousness of a common 
thought and a common world. It asserts that meanings of all 
kinds, and hence also the corresponding objects, may be apprehended 
as identically the same, whether by the same mind at different times, 
or by different minds at the same or different times. A is A, 
whether I think it yesterday, to-day or to-morrow ; the A of yester- 
day can be grasped by to-day's or to-morrow's thought. The pale 
consolation claimed by the poet in the lines: 

Gestem liebt ioh, Dennoch derik ioh 

Beute leid ioh, Heut' und morgen 

Morgen sterb ioh; Gem an gestem — 
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even this sorry consolation can be the poet's possession only on 
sufferance of the abstract logical law of identity! The law of 
identity asserts in addition that the universe of discourse is the same 
for all minds that really understand each other, and in so far as they 
do so understand one another. The conduct of all meaningful 
thought, therefore, whether individual or social, requires the validity 
of this law as its first condition. If there were only one mind, and 
this mind had only one pulse of thought, the law would still be 
true; but it would then have lost its meaning and applicability in 
practise. But when this single mind begins to conduct its reflec- 
tion in time, the possibility of identifying the same becomes an 
essential condition of the rationality of its reflection. If there are 
two minds, the social aspect of the principle comes into play. It is 
a truism to say that there can be no meeting of minds except on 
common ground; the existence in the ideal world of identical and 
common meanings is the indispensable background which mates the 
realization of such a common ground, and of a common world, 
possible. 

To appreciate fully the truth and importance of this logical prin- 
ciple, it is well to make serious trial of the opposite hypothesis. If 
a meaning, once entertained, is gone forever, never to return, then 
the continuity of thought is broken absolutely; memory becomes a 
hollow mockery, like the counterfeit memory-ideas of Hume, dis- 
tinguishable only from impressions and imagination-ideas by the 
degree of their intensity ; and there is no such thing as mind, though 
perhaps there may be psychic processes in plenty. The momentary 
experience would be completely isolated, and in the next moment 
would be as if it had never been. Neither change nor sameness 
could be known. No meanings would remain to measure the change, 
and none to identify the sameness. Socially, the denial of the 
principle of identity would reflect itself in the frustration of all com- 
munication, and the stamping of all attempts to realize social inter- 
course as irrational and absurd. These alternatives are of course 
intolerable, their acceptance impossible, and their assertion intel- 
lectually suicidal. It is precisely this situation which justifies the 
recognition of a law of thought as an a priori necessity. The law 
of identity in its individual aspect asserts the possibility of an 
escape from the "present-moment predicament;" in its social aspect 
it asserts the possibility of an escape from the "ego-centric predica- 
ment," which latter predicament is only a variant of the former. 

It scarcely seems necessary to add that the principle of identity 
has nothing to do with the sameness of things or persons perduring 
in time. The degree and nature of such sameness is, under the 
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logical conditions described, a question of ascertainable fact, and 
the principle of identity is wholly neutral as between a changing 
and an unchanging world. For even if there were no sameness at 
all in the objects of knowledge during two successive moments, the 
knowledge of this fact could only be ours under the condition that 
our meanings retained their identity with themselves, thus marking 
for us the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern of each of the 
postulated unceasing changes. The sameness of all objects existing 
in time is partial and relative; the sameness of ideal meanings is 
absolute. Our grasp of this ideal sameness is of course not absolute, 
and our many partial or complete failures involve us in varying 
degrees of confusion of thought. But whoever seeks a clear under- 
standing must believe that it is logically (and psychologically) pos- 
sible, and that it is a rewarder of all who seek it diligently. The 
rationality of the search for an understanding with ourselves and 
our neighbors, and the absolute logical validity of the principle of 
identity, are but the obverse and the converse sides of one and the 
same thing. 

The principle of identity is not the only logical implicate of the 
community. It suffices to define the nature of the universal ; but it 
does not suffice to define in a more concrete way the nature of the 
knowledge which makes conscious cooperation possible, nor does it 
imply concretely the nature of the known world in which conscious 
cooperation can take place. And naturally, it does not by any 
means suffice to define truth. The so-called law of sufficient reason, 
however, is a sheaf of principles, each of which takes us a step or 
two farther on this road. The vagueness with which this law is 
ordinarily formulated and explained is a reproach to logic. It is 
not a single law, but conceals under an ambiguous phraseology at 
least three distinct principles, each independent of the rest, though 
exhibiting with one another a faint analogy, tending perhaps to 
explain if not to justify the historical cohesion between them. It 
covers, first, the principle of inference: that judgments may be 
concatenated into systems of logical interdependence, so that one or 
several judgments may serve as the reason for a conclusion. It 
covers, second, the principle of causation, which asserts that things 
behave in some uniform manner; and it covers, third, the principle 
of teleology, which asserts that there is a reason for all existing 
things, so that the universe has a rational meaning. All these prin- 
ciples underlie various aspects of the community life. The first 
makes experience possible, and the wisdom that comes from experi- 
ence. "Without it we should be the prey of blind circumstance, and 
our neighbors would find our actions unaccountable, lacking in the 
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evidence of rational planning. Cooperation could not be conscious, 
its success could be only accidental, and its outcome generally sub- 
ject to the arbitrary tyranny of the blindly irrational. The second, 
namely the principle of causation, makes planning possible from the 
objective side, and cooperation between planners; hence it asserts 
the possibility of a concrete and essential aspect of all community 
life. The teleological principle posits the existence of a valid and 
adequate motive for the life of the individual and of the community. 
Its negation is the assertion of the doctrine of the Preacher, that all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. The ideal community sets itself 
up as a rational aim for human effort, a goal in which no life need 
be lost and no striving useless, but where a glorious meaning crowns 
every sincere and earnest endeavor. 

Is the logical order here described as implicated in the notion 
of the community, a datum or a construct, a gift or an achievement ? 
At the risk of seeming to straddle both sides of the contemporary 
philosophical fence, I must assert my conviction that it is both; 
although of course not in identically the same sense. In itself, that 
is, in its ideal existence, the logical order is something preexisting; 
in its use and application for knowledge and life it is a human 
discovery and a human achievement. There is a world of ideas, 
timeless and unchanging. It exists for us to apprehend as far as 
we can, and to make increasingly effective as an instrumentality of 
knowledge. There is a logical order which is prior to the actual 
order, and it is for us to mold the actual order by growing into an 
increasingly fuller mastery of the gifts and opportunities afforded 
by the ideal order. Its prior existence constitutes the possibility 
of the actual fruitful work of human thought in science and in life. 

To assert the existence of the logical order is one thing, and to 
confound this existence with an individually attained clearness of 
conception, or the concrete possession of actual knowledge, is an 
entirely different thing. The latter confusion is the distinguishing 
mark of what may be called intellectualism in the derogatory sense. 
The essence of this error is the identification of potentiality with 
actuality; by which identification both categories lose their real 
meaning. The "might have been" of the past, and the "may be" 
of the future, are under this identification robbed of all resemblance 
to themselves, crushed by the bleak tyranny of a necessity, which, 
when it plays this role, is no longer a merely logical necessity, but 
becomes a sort of fate. The existence of the entire logical order 
constitutes only the ideal framework around which the actual 
achievements of thought and science and daily life are slowly and 
painfully consolidated. The logical order is indeed a limit set 
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upon human thought. But it also affords to human thought its 
proper task and opportunity. It binds in order to set us free. It 
is a perfect law yielding to perfect obedience the reward of freedom. 
The fantastic assumption that this logical order is in some mys- 
terious way a dramatic achievement of bold and daring pioneering 
minds, and so created ad hoc by them to serve our purposes and de- 
sires, is an absurd and self-contradictory assumption. For every 
achievement, no matter how original and daring, must at least be the 
achievement of something. And if the achievement is a conscious 
achievement, this something is present to thought in advance of its 
consummation. But since nothing can be identified as being what 
it is instead of being something else, without implying the prior 
validity of the logical order, the assumption that the logical order 
is created in this way is self-contradictory. The normal logical man 
discovers the logical order, just as he discovers truth ; it is only the 
abnormal logical superman of heated fancy who creates the logical 
order, or wills it into being as over against a hostile world, just as 
he is also supposed to make the truth to happen or become in verify- 
ing it. The logical superman is no less fantastic and unreal than 
the moral superman. Instead of acknowledging and obeying the 
moral ideals that are to be found for the searching, the latter creates 
ideals and "transvalues values." Not content to transcend the 
modest idealism of Goethe, 



Vie Wahre war schon langst gefunden 

Vie alte Wahre, fass es an! 

— not content with making a first discovery of new moral truth, 
he creates such truth for himself and for others. They have both — 
the logical and the moral superman — eaten of the fruit of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and have imagined themselves as 
gods. A skeptic once asked whether, if you put in a lie at one end 
of the Atlantic cable, it would come out a truth at the other. This 
magic trick is the superman's grand accomplishment in the world 
of the spirit — in the spiritual order, where if anything it is still more 
impossible of accomplishment than in the mechanical order of 
things ! 

The extremes of pragmatism and intellectualism are not so very 
far apart. Both Kant and Aristotle suggest that the reason creates 
the forms, A pragmatist like Schiller assigns this function to the 
will; but if the latter creates the forms of rational knowledge out 
of its own resources, then this will and that reason are one in 
function and in fact. What saves intellectualists of the type of 
Kant and Aristotle from occupying the extreme position, is the 
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acknowledgment of a limiting and indeterminate v\r), or of an ob- 
jective but unknowable ding an sich. The true position appears 
to me to be that there is nothing in the forms which is not also in 
the things, and that both forms and things are discoveries. The 
real meaning of such categories as an indeterminate matter, or an 
underlying substance, or an unknown thing in itself, or, as in James 
and other moderns, a chaotic and indeterminate flux, is to point 
or embody the distinction between logical content and actual exist- 
ence. This distinction is not a matter of logical content; actual 
existence does not differ from possible or conceived existence in 
logical content, but only in the kind of existence, actual existence 
being believed in and asserted, while possible existence is only con- 
ceived of as possible. But if the forms constitute a human or super- 
human contribution to the things, altering them and transforming 
them in order to make them knowable, then the resulting knowledge 
is not really knowledge of these things, but the knowledge of others, 
which have first been made before they are known; the resulting 
apprehension, considered as an apprehension of the first order of 
things, is a misapprehension. If we create truth, we create it either 
under given conditions which limit and modify our creative activi- 
ties; or we create it absolutely. But creation of truth under ob- 
jective limiting conditions, is not creation, but discovery of truth. 
And an absolute creation of truth is not distinguishable from an 
absolute creation of illusion or falsehood, as Nietszche so deeply felt 
and so eloquently expressed. The arbitrariness of the process 
renders nugatory the distinction between the truth and the falsity 
of the product. For both truth and falsity are relational categories. 
The preexistence of a valid logical order is the first necessary 
condition for the realization of the true community. But (shall I 
now say fortunately or unfortunately?) it is not the sole or suffi- 
cient condition. There is a host of real and ideal conditions, phys- 
ical, economic, political, esthetic and moral, all equally indispensable 
with the logical. If it be true that to understand is to forgive, then 
this principle is true only under the assumption of so concrete a 
meaning for the term understanding, that it far transcends any 
merely logical interpretation of that category. And the validity of 
the logical order is so abstract a condition that it does not carry with 
it the actuality of even a logical understanding on the part of any 
individual ; so that the realization of a moral and esthetic harmony 
is scarcely even foreshadowed in the abstract logical order itself. 
It is its identification with this latter goal that mars that otherwise 
genial product of Josiah Royce's thought, the doctrine developed 
in the Problem of Christianity. The identification which constitutes 
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the leading principle of that book, leads inevitably to a static instead 
of a dynamic view of life, no matter how earnestly we try to trans- 
cend the immobility of the logical essences by introducing into them 
the idea of a self-repeating reflection, which can neither create any- 
thing new nor change anything old. It leads to a non-moral view of 
life; which is natural enough, since it begins by annihilating life. 
It can find no real room for either the possibility or the actuality of 
error, or of evil. And it reveals its fundamental absurdity in the 
final astounding equation of the logical order with the invisible 
church universal, a community instinct with the life of the Holy 
Spirit ; than which no confusion could be more profound. 

The logical order is valid and necessary; the actual order, for 
which the logical order furnishes in part the framework, is at one 
and the same time a beneficent gift and a moral task for the highest 
energies of free men. 

David F. Swenson. 
University op Minnesota. 



INTELLIGENCE AND MENTAL TESTS 1 

/""I RATIFYING at least it is to observe that psychologists are be- 
^--* ginning to weigh the results of work in mental tests, and to 
deplore in these results the almost complete absence of returns pos- 
sessing permanent psychological value. And hopeful indeed is the 
discovery that the cause of the failure of mental testing to contribute 
to the development of psychology is the failure to arrive at an under- 
standing of the nature of the materials with which the mental tester 
works/ At this point one is moved to comment upon the unhappy 
divorce between the labors of those working with mental tests, and 
the interpretations of the theoretical psychologist. 

The writer fears that we do not carefully enough distinguish be- 
tween the traditional speculative psychologist, who based his work 
upon assumptions, very remotely, if at all, related to concrete facts, 
and the theoretical psychologist who does critically evaluate concrete 
psychological facts, and suggests the direction of further observation 
of them. 3 Essentially, the theoretical psychologist performs the 
function of a consulting scientist. To deny that the theoretical 
scientist is a scientist because he does not himself conduct an experi- 

i The thesis here presented constitutes the substance of a paper read before 
the Psychological Seminar in the University of Minnesota, 1916-17. 

2 Cf. Ruml, this Journal, XVII., p. 57. 

3 For a statement concerning the relative position of the theoretical and 
practical scientist cf. Eignano, Scientific Synthesis (1918), Ch. 1. 



